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Coastal  Protection 


The  best  news  we've  heard  recently  came  from 
the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  in  late  February. 
That  venerable  body  ruled  that  the  state's  coastal 
marshlands  and  beaches  belong  to  the  people 
of  Georgia,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  people  by 
the  state. 

This  decision  not  only  gives  all  Georgians 
rights  of  access,  but  also  means  our  marshes  and 
beaches  will  be  preserved  and  protected  for  all 
future  generations. 

Georgia's  coastal  wetlands  and  beaches  are 
not  meant  for  the  exclusive  use  of  private  in- 
terests, but  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
everyone. 

Attorney  General  Arthur  K.  Bolton,  who 
called  the  case  the  most  important  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  since  he  has  been  attorney 
general,  said  the  court's  ruling  means  the  people 
of  Georgia  can  lose  their  right  to  the  state's 
marshlands  and  beaches  "only  if  they  decide  to 
give  it  away." 

It  isn't  likely  that  Georgians  will  ever  decide 
to  surrender  this  priceless  privilege. 


Carter's  Lake 


A  new 
north 

Georgia 
lake 


By  Aaron  Pass 
Photos  by  the  Author 


Georgia  fishermen  may  never  again  have  it 
so  good,  with  two  new  reservoirs  going  hot  at 
once.  West  Point  Reservoir  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee and  Carter's  Reservoir  on  the  Coosawattee 
River  were  both  recently  impounded  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  are  about  to  make 
big  waves  in  angling  circles. 

New  reservoirs  are  attractive  to  fishermen 
not  only  because  of  their  novelty  and  the  chance 
for  some  new  scenery,  but  also  for  the  fantastic 
fishing.  Typically  when  a  reservoir  is  first  filled, 
there  are  relatively  few  fish  in  a  great  deal  of 
habitat.  These  fish  spawn,  and  the  population 
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expands  rapidly  to  occupy  the  available  habitat. 
Anglers  cash  in  on  these  expanding  popula- 
tions, and  fishing  is  great.  Eventually  the  ex- 
pansion reaches  its  limit,  and  the  reservoir 
peaks.  Then  the  population  may  decline  slightly 
and  start  a  slow  downward  trend  as  the  reservoir 
matures. 

West  Point  is  sure  to  get  its  share  of  attention 
as  it  is  close  to  several  major  population  centers. 
Carter's,  on  the  other  hand,  may  feel  less  intense 
pressure.  The  dam  is  located  on  the  Coosawat- 
tee  River  and  is  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
Chatsworth — just  off  U.S.  411.  Ramp  construc- 
tion is  underway,  but  all  the  planned  ramps  are 
not  yet  usable. 

Fishing  in  Carter's  Lake  got  off  to  a  rather 
sensational  start  last  year  when  anglers  ran  into 
heavy  concentrations  of  redeye  bass,  Micro- 
pterus  coosae.  The  redeye  is  normally  a  stream 
fish,  small  by  bass  standards,  averaging  9  to  12 
inches.  They  were  plentiful,  eager  to  strike,  and 
some  fishermen  really  cleaned  up. 

Kim  Primmer,  fisheries  biologist  with  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  of  DNR,  investigated 
the  situation.  According  to  Primmer,  "The  the- 
ory is  that  as  the  lake  filled,  the  redeyes  came 
up  with  the  water  level  from  the  bed  of  the 
river.  They  went  to  the  shoreline  seeking  food 
and  cover,  where  they  encountered  fishermen. 
The  rest  is  fish  stories. 

"Due  to  the  time  of  the  year,  many  of  the 
fish  may  have  attempted  to  spawn  near  the 
shoreline,"  says  Primmer.  "We  don't  know  how 
successful  these  attempts  will  be;  we'll  just  have 
to  wait  and  see." 

Why  were  the  fish  so  abundant?  "Obviously 
there  were  a  lot  of  redeye  in  the  Coosawattee. 
This  river  has  historically  been  a  good  redeye 
stream,"  says  Primmer,  "but  the  large  number 
of  fish  in  the  new  lake  was  a  bit  surprising." 

Will  the  redeyes  adapt  to  the  lake  and  be- 
come a  dependable  sport  fishery?  It's  doubtful, 
according  to  Primmer.  "The  redeye  is  a  stream 
resident.  This  does  not  preclude  his  being  in  a 
lake,  but  all  things  being  equal  he  will  prefer 
the  stream  environment.  We  can  reasonably 
expect  one  of  two  things  to  happen  in  Carter's 
Lake.  One,  this  spring's  redeye  phenomenon 
was  a  singular  occurrence  and  will  not  be 
repeated.  Two.  assuming  a  successful  spawn. 


Small  hut  scrappy,  a  redeye  bass  puts  up  a  good  fight  on 
light  tackle.  These  small  bass  were  abundant  last  year 
when  Carter's  Lake  was  filling. 


the  redeyes  may  be  around  for  several  years 
but  will  steadily  decrease  in  significance." 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  Carter's  Reser- 
voir and  the  fisherman?  "It's  difficult  to  pre- 
dict a  fishery  in  a  new  lake,  but  we  can  make 
some  reasonable  guesses,"  says  Primmer. 
"Carter's  will  greatly  resemble  Blue  Ridge  in 
both  appearance  and  water  type.  Both  lakes  are 
deep,  with  steep  banks  and  relatively  infertile 
water.  Both  the  production  and  the  species  of 
fish  should  be  similar. 

"Carter's  should  have  both  laruemouth  and 
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spotted  bass  as  the  major  glamor  fishery.  As  for 
smallmouth,  we'll  have  to  wait  and  see.  They 
were  stocked  in  the  Coosawattee  River  and  may 
establish  in  the  reservoir." 

Walleye  were  also  stocked  in  the  river  and 
may  become  established.  Primmer  feels  that 
Carter's  has  a  good  potential  for  this  species. 

The  bream  species  will  have  a  number  of 
representatives.  Bluegill,  redbreast,  green  sun- 
fish,  redear,  warmouth  and  rock  bass  are  all 
present  in  the  watershed,  and  only  time  will 
tell  which  will  be  important  to  anglers. 

As  in  Blue  Ridge,  channel  and  flathead  cat- 
fish should  be  present  and  offer  good  fishing. 

According  to  Primmer,  Carter's  will  prob- 
ably go  through  the  hot  phase  of  very  pro- 
ductive fishing  during  the  first  few  years,  then 
peak  out,  decrease  and  level  off.  "Largemouth 
bass   are   normally   THE   fish   during   the   hot 


phase,  but  my  guess  is  that  spotted  bass  will 
eventually  become  the  predominant  black  bass 
at  Carter's." 

Carter's  Lake  is  the  typically  beautiful  North 
Georgia  reservoir  but  also  suffers  from  the  typi- 
cal North  Georgia  problem  of  infertility.  The 
waters  are  low  in  dissolved  nutrients  which 
stimulate  the  growth  of  plankton,  the  base  of 
the  food  chain. 

Those  crystal  clear  waters  over  which  writers 
wax  so  eloquently  are  often  not  very  productive 
in  terms  of  aquatic  life.  Not  much  can  be  done 
about  this  in  a  large  reservoir  except  to  accept 
it  as  a  natural  limitation.  Once  access  is  im- 
proved. Carter's  promises  to  be  a  very  attrac- 
tive recreational  lake  and  an  interesting  fishery 
in  Northwest  Georgia.  s- 
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Boating  On  the  Safe 
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By  Bill  Hammack 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 

Georgia's  lakes  and  streams  and 
coast  provide  all  sorts  of  opportu- 
nities for  fishing,  fun  and  frolicking 
on  the  water,  but  there's  a  shadow 
out  there  where  danger  lurks — the 
shadow  of  ignorance  of  boating 
safety. 

Boating  accidents  in  the  state 
doubled  over  the  past  five  years, 
jumping  from  46  in  1971  to  93  last 
year.  Deaths  stayed  about  the 
same — 18  in  1971  and  19  last  year, 
but  injuries  rose  from  32  in  1971  to 
54  in  1 975,  an  increase  of  69  percent. 

The  trend,  tragically,  continues 
upward. 

Reason  for  this  sad  climb?  About 
300,000  boats  cruise  Georgia  waters, 
and  they're  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  percent  a  year.  Nation- 
wide figures  indicate  each  boat  is 
handled  by  an  average  of  between 
three  and  four  persons,  which  means 
there  are  about  a  million  boat  opera- 
tors in  Georgia  right  now  and  the 
number  is  growing  every  week.  The 
traffic  jam  is  thickening,  and  many 
of  the  folks  in  it  don't  know  the  first 
thing  about  handling  a  boat  safely. 

This  is  what  concerns  Bob  Baker, 
the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources' Boating  Law  Administrator 
and  creator  and  supervisor  of  the 
state's  outdoor  education  program. 
"I  don't  believe  one  percent  of  our 
boat  accidents  fall  in  the  'unavoid- 
able' category,"  he  says.  "If  boat 
operators  knew  what  to  do,  and  did 
what  they're  supposed  to  do,  our 
boating  accidents  would  be  cut  down 
to  practically  nothing." 

Baker  wants  to  help  boat  han- 
dlers learn  what  to  do,  but  he  says, 
"Our  problem  is  that  we  can't  get 
older  folks  to  participate  in  training 
courses.  We've  tried.  We're  still  try- 
ing. We're  trying  harder.  Young  peo- 
ple— teenagers  and  thereabouts — 
give  us  no  trouble.  Many  of  them 
have  learned  do's  and  don't's  in 
boating  safety  courses.  The  danger- 
ous age  in  boating,  proved  by  acci- 


dent figures,  is  between  25  and  35. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  a  person  in  that 
age  bracket  who  has  just  invested 
several  thousand  dollars  in  a  boat, 
motor  and  trailer.  He  thinks  he's 
ready  to  go.  He's  highly  insulted  if 
you  suggest  he  needs  some  safety 
instruction.  He  bristles  and  says  he 
can  drive  a  car,  can't  he?  Sure  he 
can,  but  there's  no  relationship  be- 
tween driving  a  car  and  handling  a 
boat.  For  example,  an  automobile's 
direction  is  controlled  by  the  wheels 
in  front.  You  control  a  powerboat's 
direction  with  the  rudder  in  the 
back." 

If  Baker  continues  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful in  educating  adult  boat  op- 
erators, no  matter  how  hard  he  beats 
the  drums  for  boating  safety  through 
training,  he  points  out  there  are  two 
alternatives,  neither  of  which  he 
likes.  One  involves  issuing  opera- 
tors' licenses.  "I'm  opposed  to  that," 


//;  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources'  boating  safety  courses. 
students  learn  the  rules  in  classroom 
training,  then  they  get  out  on  the 
water  to  demonstrate  how  well  they 
have  learned  their  lessons  about 
required  equipment ,  rules  of  the 
road,  nautical  signposts,  boat 
handling,  trailering  the  boat,  and 
other  basic  requirements  for 
safety  afloat. 
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Above:  An  instructor  teaches  the  safe  way  to  handle  a  John  boat.  Boating 
safety  is  one  of  the  courses  in  DNR's  Outdoor  Education  Program. 


he  says.  "We're  already  over-regu- 
lated. On  the  other  hand,  if  people 
don't  wake  up  and  start  practicing 
boating  safety,  we  don't  have  much 
choice.  If  we  have  to  make  licenses 
mandatory,  the  boat  operators  them- 
selves will  have  been  the  ones  who 
forced  us  to  do  it." 

Second  alternative  is  zoning.  "I'm 
opposed  to  that,  too,"  says  Baker. 
"For  example,  one  arm  of  a  lake 
would  be  zoned  just  for  skiers.  You 
couldn't  fish  there.  On  another  area 
of  the  lake,  zoned  for  fishing  only, 
you  couldn't  ski.  Reason  I  don't 
like  the  zoning  idea  is  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  takes  public 
money  to  build  an  impoundment, 
and  then  some  members  of  the  pub- 
lic are  told  that  they  can't  fish,  or 
ski,  or  otherwise  enjoy  their  own 
favorite  water  sports  in  a  particular 
area  of  public  waters.  Here  again, 
if  we  have  to  go  thi§  route,  we'll 
have    been    forced    into    it   by    the 


people  on  the  water.  We've  had 
cases  where  skiers  came  so  close  to 
anchored  fishermen  that  the  fisher- 
men became  enraged  and  actually 
shot  at  the  skiers.  If  incidents  like 
this  continue,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  separate  fishermen  and  skiers. 
There's  a  lot  of  pressure  on  us  to 
zone  right  now,  and  it  may  be 
around  the  corner.  Zoning  is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  But  suppose  we 
do  have  to  zone,  then  we  find  out 
it  doesn't  work  satisfactorily.  No 
question  but  that  we'd  have  to  go 
to  operators'  licenses." 

To  avert  these  eventualities,  Baker 
currently  is  training  boating  safety 
instructors  to  deliver  the  word  to  the 
general  public  in  everything  from  a 
five-minute  talk  to  a  10  or  12  hour 
course.  Presently,  nearly  all  boating 
instruction  by  the  state  is  given  in 
high  schools.  About  3,000  students 
took  advantage  of  the  course  last 
year,  6,500  are  taking  part  in  the 
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program  this  year  and  Baker  has 
asked  for  funds  to  reach  10,000  stu- 
dents next  year.  In  this  comprehen- 
sive 30-hour  boating  course,  stu- 
dents receive  classroom  training, 
then  are  required  to  get  out  on  the 
water  to  demonstrate  whether  they 
can  perform  what  they  have  been 
taught.  For  this  phase  of  the  train- 
ing, Georgia  provides  boats  that  no- 
body else  in  the  world  (as  far  as 
we  know)  can  boast  of — dual-con- 
trol power  runabouts.  Baker  came 
up  with  the  idea  a  couple  of  years 
ago  when  he  was  planning  the 
course.  But  as  unusual  as  the  15- 
foot  runabouts  are,  they  have  not 
proved  to  be  the  craft  of  choice  to 
the  majority  of  the  students,  who 
have  been  going  overboard  for 
canoes.  (So  far,  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual in  the  program  has  acciden- 
tally overturned  a  canoe.  Students 
are  required  to  overturn  them  on 
purpose  to  learn  how  to  handle  such 
a  situation. ) 

"If  we  can  continue  to  expand 
our  outdoor  education  program  in 
high  schools — and  our  ultimate  goal 


is  to  make  the  course  available  in 
every  high  school  in  the  state — we 
will  eventually  reach  the  point  where 
we'll  be  training  practically  every 
resident  future  boat  operator  in 
Georgia,"  says  Baker.  "We'll  be 
able  to  help  them  learn  enough  to 
become  far  better  than  the  present- 
day  average." 

In  seeking  to  raise  that  average 
now,  Baker  plans  to  establish  adult 
programs  to  reach  boaters  in  that 
critical  25  to  35  age  category.  Cur- 
rently offering  a  variety  of  courses 
in  safety  afloat  to  adults  as  well  as 
to  teenagers  and  younger  children, 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  last 
year  gave  instruction  to  nearly 
14,000  persons  in  Georgia.  "Educa- 
tion is  the  key,"  says  Boiling  Fortson 
Douglas,  rear  commodore  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary's  7th  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  Georgia,  South 
Carolina  and  all  of  Florida  except 
the  panhandle.  "We  offer  courses  to 
everybody  in  the  district  who  wants 
to  learn  safety  afloat.  We  supply  the 
instructors  when  available  on  re- 
quest from  groups.  And  we  offer 
correspondence   courses." 

The  heaviest  boating  action  has 
shifted  from  coastal  to  inland  waters, 
says  Mrs.  Douglas,  who  last  year 
was  appointed  by  the  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  serve  on 
the  National  Boating  Safety  Advi- 
sory Council,  a  21 -member  civilian 
board  that  advises  the  Coast  Guard 
on  regulations  and  standards.  And 
she  points  out,  "Since  statistics  now 
show  the  greatest  recreational  boat- 
ing population  is  inland,  that's  where 
we  must  devote  the  major  part  of 
our  attention." 

Practicing  what  she  preaches,  in 
the   early    1970s    she    and    another 


An  instructor  (left)  points  out  a 
safety  procedure  in  a  dual-control 
power  runabout.  Georgia's  Outdoor 
Education  Program  is  the  only- 
agency  in  the  world,  far  as  we  know, 
that  provides  dual-control  boats 
for  instruction. 
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Worn-out  PFD's  such  as  this  one  may  be  worse  than  none  at  all.  They 
provide  the  illusion  of  safety  but  not  the  effect. 


Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  member. 
Mary  Ruth  Bird,  provided  instruc- 
tion in  boating  skills  and  seaman- 
ship to  109  Georgia  Game  and  Fish 
Division  conservation  rangers,  most 
of  whom  are  stationed  in  and  around 
Georgia's  inland  lakes  and  streams. 

"Boating  is  a  great  sport,"  says 
W.  D.  (Red)  Henderson,  past  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Power  Squad- 
rons in  Atlanta.  "But  it's  dangerous 
if  you  don't  respect  it.  Boating  is 
fun,  but  safe  boating  is  more  fun." 

To  help  augment  the  fun,  Power 
Squadrons  in  Georgia  offer  12-week 
courses  to  the  public,  held  twice  a 
year,  teaching  basic  safety  in  At- 
lanta, Columbus,  Gainesville  and 
Savannah. 

In  about  40  Georgia  counties,  the 
Red  Cross  offers  small  craft  safety 
programs,  with  courses  running  from 
12  to  15  hours.  "And  we  conduct  an 
annual  10-day  national  small  craft 
training  school,"  says  Billy  G.  New- 
some,  southeastern  area  director  of 
Red  Cross  safety  programs.  "Appli- 
cants must  be  17  years  of  age  or 
older.  Most  of  them  come  out  as 
instructors  qualified  to  teach  small 
craft  safety  when  they  go  back  to 
their  own  communities."  This  year 
the  school,  held  at  Camp  Ocala  out- 
side Umatilla,  Fla.,  runs  from  June 
6  to  16. 

"All  boating  safety  courses  reflect 
just  plain  common  sense,"  says  Bob 
Baker.  "Anybody  in  Georgia  may 
go  buy  a  boat.  He  doesn't  have  to 
have  a  speck  of  knowledge  about 
boating  safety.  All  he  has  to  have  is 
the  money.  He  gets  out  on  the 
crowded  water  in  an  unfamiliar  ve- 
hicle that  handles  in  an  unfamiliar 
way.  Though  he  may  not  know  it,  he 
may  be  in  trouble.  But  he's  got  a 
right  to  be  out  there.  We  all  have 
a  right  to  be  out  there.  However, 
if  we  don't  know  anything  about  safe 
boat  handling,  we're  a  menace  to 
ourselves  and  to  everybody  around 
us  on  the  water.  We've  got  to  exer- 
cise common  sense  and  consideration 
of  the  rights  of  others.  When  we 
reach  the  point  where  we  cannot  do 
that — for  any  reason,  including  ig- 
norance of  boating  safety — we  abdi- 
cate our  right  to  be  there."  C£j 
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Georgia's  Channel  Bass 

The  Red  Drums  of  Tybee  and 

Pelican  Spit... 


I  had  just  arrived  at  the  south  end 
of  Tybee  Island.  The  morning's  light 
on  Savannah  Beach  had  given  way 
to  the  full  faint  blue  of  a  sea  gull's 
lazy  day.  It  was  hot,  even  for  Sep- 
tember, and  the  cold  clear  surf 
pleased  my  feet  as  I  waded  in. 

There  was  another  fisherman 
ahead  of  me,  already  in  position.  He 


began  his  cast  silhouetted  against  the 
morning,  and  I  guessed  he  was  using 
an  8-foot  rod  and  a  baitcasting  reel. 
The  faint  splash  of  the  sinker  rippled 
the  water,  the  fisherman  reeled  his 
line  tight,  set  the  drag,  and  waited. 

Just  as  I  was  rigging  up  my  bait,  I 
saw  his  rod  arch.  He  set  the  hook 
once,  twice,  and  his  rod  bent  almost 


By  Bill  Morehead 
Photography  by  Jim  Couch 


double.  The  fight  was  on.  The  fisher- 
man patiently  waited  as  the  first  long 
run  ripped  out.  I  decided  not  to  fish 
right  then,  but  to  watch  this  battle 
being  silently  fought  in  the  back- 
ground of  folding  surf. 

The  fish  made  another  long  run 
and  the  man  slowly  pumped  and 
reeled  the  line  back  in.  After  about 
10  minutes,  the  fisherman  clearly 
gained  ground  on  the  fish.  He  backed 
up  toward  the  beach,  rather  than 
pump  the  rod.  Before  long  the  fisher- 
man was  almost  out  of  the  water.  It 
was  easy  to  tell  when  the  fish  made 
a  run  by  the  fisherman's  action. 

Soon  the  fisherman  had  the  fish  in 
the  surf.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
fish  had  his  best  chance  to  escape.  If 
the  fish  could  catch  the  fisherman 
leaning  the  wrong  way  in  the  surf  he 
could  pull  loose.  But  not  this  time, 
for  the  fisherman  obviously  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  he  pulled  the 
fish  in  with  the  incoming  surf  and 
waited  out  the  ebb  current. 

The  fish  wasn't  big  enough  to 
gaff,  so  the  fisherman  just  hauled  him 
onto  the  sand.  I  walked  over  to  ad- 
mire his  catch.  It  was  a  nice  channel 
bass,  and  we  guessed  it  would  run 
around  10  pounds — a  fine  eating  fish 
and  a  sporty  size  to  catch  in  the  surf. 

Sciaenops  ocellata,  known  typi- 
cally as  the  red  drum,  is  also  known 
as  the  channel  bass,  redfish,  red  spot, 
or  just  simply  spot.  It  is  not  actually 
a  bass,  but  a  member  of  the  drum 
family.  The  red  drum,  channel  bass, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it, 
ranges  from  the  New  England  states 


Top.  A  relatively  light  pyramid 
sinker  is  sufficient  for  a  light  surf. 


Right.  A  net  full  of  channel  bass  is 
a  good  reason  to  smile. 


Far  Right.  A  healthy  bass  breaks 
water  near  the  boat  toward  the  end 
of  his  struggles. 
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to  Florida  on  the  Atlantic,  and  is 
found  in  shallow  water  from  Mexico 
to  Florida  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the 
channel  bass  are  the  roman  nose 
typical  of  the  drums  and  the  black 
spot  (or  spots)  located  at  the  base 
of  the  caudal  fin.  Younger  fish  have 
dark  blotches  on  the  back  and  sides. 

Channel  bass  are  caught  in  the 
coastal  waters  of  Georgia  and  weigh 
from  a  couple  of  pounds  up  to  50 
pounds  or  so.  There  are  two  ways  to 
fish  for  them.  The  more  traditional  is 
surf  fishing,  and  this  is  generally  best 
in  late  September  and  October,  al- 
though some  surf  fishing  for  channel 
bass  is  done  all  year  round. 

The  second  method  of  fishing  is 
done  in  the  warmer  months  of  the 
year.  This  is  boat  fishing,  and  the 
idea  is  to  cast  right  up  in  the  edge  of 
the  Spartina  marsh  grasses.  The  fish 
caught  in  the  summer  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  the  fall  months, 
but  they  will  still  give  you  all  the  bat- 
tle you  want. 

Let's  look  first  at  surf  fishing  tech- 
niques; again,  while  this  is  primarily 
a  fall  fishing  technique,  it  will  catch 


channel  bass  almost  every  month  of 
the  year.  You  just  have  a  better 
chance  in  the  fall. 

You  can  use  a  freshwater  bass 
rod  and  a  heavy  duty  spinning  rod 
or  baitcasting  reel,  but  the  best  rigs 
are  made  for  this  type  fishing.  A 
stout  8-foot  surf  rod  and  a  salt-water 
spinning  reel  or  baitcasting  reel  are 
best.  Put  a  50  lb.  line  on  the  reel. 

Use  a  50-60  lb.  test  plastic-coated 
wire  leader. 

Sinkers  depend  on  how  heavy  the 
surf  is.  A  light  surf  will  let  you  get 
by  with  a  4-oz.  pyramid  sinker,  but 
when  the  tide  is  ripping,  you'll  need 
10-12  oz.  weights  (which  will  be  too 
heavy  for  the  freshwater  rigs  men- 
tioned above ) . 

The  sinkers  should  be  slip-rigged 
so  the  line  will  pull  through  when  a 
fish  takes  the  bait.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  the  same  as  for  using  plastic 
worms  for  freshwater  bass. 

Cut  mullet  and  squid  are  the  pre- 
ferred baits  in  Georgia.  Artificial 
plugs  and  metal  squids  are  used,  too, 
but  are  best  left  to  the  real  pros. 

Shrimp  is  not  generally  used  when 
fishing  for  channel  bass.   Most  ex- 


perts feel  it  won't  last  long  enough 
on  the  hook,  and  you're  also  apt  to 
be  plagued  with  trash  fish  and  small 
sharks. 

A  #9/0  hook  is  the  size  most 
used. 

If  you're  going  boat  fishing,  you 
can  get  by  with  your  heavy  duty 
freshwater  rigs,  but  even  here  the 
best  rigs  are  the  light  saltwater  rods 
and  reels. 

Use  the  same  sort  of  leader  and 
bait  as  you'd  use  in  surf  fishing. 

Sinkers  depend  upon  where  you 
are  fishing.  When  casting  to  the 
grass,  many  people  use  no  weights  at 
all.  Fishing  deep  holes,  however, 
obviously  requires  sinkers. 

Depending  on  size  of  bait,  use  a 
hook  from  #3/0  to  #9/0. 

Where  to  fish?  For  surf  fishing, 
two  of  the  very  best  areas  in  Georgia 
are  ( 1  )  the  south  end  of  Tybee  Is- 
land, near  Savannah,  and  (2)  Peli- 
can Spit,  a  sandbar  near  the  north 
end  of  Sea  Island,  in  Glynn  County. 

There  are  many  other  places,  but 
these  two  should  get  the  beginner 
fishing. 

Old-timers  say  most  novice  surfers 
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after  channel  bass  wade  out  too  far. 
The  fish,  if  they  are  present,  feed  in 
the  surf — not  out  beyond  it. 

Experienced  channel  bass  fisher- 
men watch  the  tide.  Best  times  are 
before,  during  and  shortly  after  low 
tide. 

The  best  time  of  year  for  surf  fish- 
ing runs  from  September  through 
November. 

Boat  fishing  is  best  in  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Best  places  are  edges  of  marsh- 
grass,  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  in- 
lets, and  oyster  shell  banks.  Oyster 
banks  should  be  fished  at  or  near 
high  tides. 

Coastal  people  know  certain  times 
not  to  fish.  They  don't  fish  on  a  full 
moon  or  a  new  moon,  for  tides  are 
springing  and  the  water  is  muddy. 

There  are  four  people  who  will 


help  you  out  with  information  con- 
cerning channel  bass  fishing.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  more,  but  for 
these  four — it's  part  of  their  jobs. 

Gib  Johnston,  information  offi- 
cer, DNR,  Atlanta.  Phone  (404) 
656-3530. 

Jingle  Davis,  coastal  information 
officer,  DNR,  Brunswick.  Phone 
(912)  264-7330. 
Jim  Whitted,  University  of  Ga., 
Marine  Extension  Service,  Bruns- 
wick. Phone  (912)  264-7268. 
Frank  Culpepper,  owner,  Two- 
Way  Fish  Camp,  Brunswick. 
Phone  (912)  264-9723.  Frank 
sponsors  a  channel  bass  tourna- 
ment which  runs  from  April  1  to 
Labor  Day. 

Channel  bass  weighing  less  than 
10  pounds  are  known  as  puppy 
drum.  They  are  delicious. 


*  *  Puppy  Drum  Delight  *  * 
For  a  fish  3  pounds  or  over: 

Do  not  scale. 

Cut  head  off  and  remove  entrails. 

Split  the  fish  down  the  backbone 
and  lay  open  like  a  book. 

Put  fish  on  foil,  and  baste  with 
lemon  juice,  butter,  white  wine, 
and  salt  and  pepper. 

Broil  the  fish  if  it  is  less  than  1  Vi 
inches  thick.  Bake  the  fish  if  it  is 
thicker.  Place  in  oven  at  350°.  Judge 
the  baking  time  by  testing  the  flesh 
with  a  fork — if  it  flakes,  it  is  done. 

Just  lift  the  meat  out,  the  skin  and 
the  scales  will  stick  to  the  foil. 

For  a  fish  less  than  3  lbs.  use  the 
deep  fat  frying  method. 

Bass  in  the  30-40  pound  category 
taste  like  a  stringy  old  mule. 

For  a  fish  weighing  over  30  lbs.: 
send  the  fish  to  be  mounted  and  take 
your  wife  out  to  dinner.  @ 
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A  Soldier 

of  Fort  King  George 


By  Jingle  Davis 

The  role  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  in 
Mcintosh  County  is  so  well-known  that  Scots  are 
often  erroneously  associated  with  Fort  King  George,  an 
early  18th  century  fortification  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Altamaha  River  near  Darien.  While  Highlanders 
did  garrison  a  later  installation  called  Fort  Darien 
near  the  same  site,  they  were  not  the  troops  which 
occupied  the  original  British  outpost. 

Norman  Edwards,  curator  of  the  historic  site  and 
museum,  often  tells  visitors  the  poignant  story  of 
the  Welsh  and  Irish  soldiers  who  lived — and  died —  at 
Fort  King  George  almost  a  decade  before  James 
Edward  Oglethorpe's  Highlanders  arrived  to 
settle  Darien. 


L  he  young  Welsh  soldier,  Patrick  Martin,  came 
grudgingly  from  the  pleasant  mists  of  sleep  and  into  the 
harsher  daylight  of  reality.  Sergeant  Miles  was  standing 
over  him,  shaking  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

"Get  up,  lout,  and  don  your  full  kit.  They've  called 
an  early  inspection." 

Patrick  rolled  out  of  his  bunk,  hating  the 
sergeant,  but  careful  to  keep  his  expression  blank.  To 
show  his  feelings  would  mean  a  fist  in  his  teeth,  and 
Patrick's  jaw  was  still  sore  from  yesterday's  clouting. 

The  old  bayonet  wound  in  his  left  thigh  ached 
in  the  morning  chill.  He  ignored  his  leg  and  pulled  on 
his  winter  uniform  over  his  long  drawers. 

Patrick  strapped  his  four-inch  wide  leather  belt 
around  his  slim  waist  and  buckled  on  his  shoulder  belt. 
Gathering  up  his  Brown  Bess  musket  and  the  rest 
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of  his  gear,  Patrick  ran  a  hand  through  his  short 
black  hair,  smoothing  it  down. 

The  other  soldiers  in  His  Majesty's  41st  Regiment 
of  Foot  struggled  clumsily  into  their  kits,  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  sergeant  who  often  spurred  them 
on  with  beatings. 

The  41st  was  not  Patrick's  original  outfit;  like  the 
other  soldiers,  he'd  been  assigned  here  to  recuperate. 
The  British  isolated  the  war-wounded,  the  sick, 
the  weak  into  so-called  invalid  regiments, 
theoretically  to  give  the  men  a  chance  to  mend  slowly. 
In  actual  practice,  the  41st  was  called  into  battle 
as  often  as  any  of  the  regular  regiments,  and  its  men 
were  known  as  brave  fighters. 

While  Patrick  waited  for  the  others,  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  Colleen.  She'd  followed  his  regiment 
around  Wales  and  Ireland  for  more  than  three 
years  now,  though  Colleen  was  no  ordinary  camp 
follower.  She  belonged  to  him,  rather  than  to 
the  regiment.  Most  of  the  camp  women  moved  their 
loyalty  from  soldier  to  soldier  as  .easily  as  they 
changed  clothes. 

Colleen  was  smart,  too.  He  should  have  listened  when 
she  begged  him  not  to  join  the  army.  But  he'd  been 
desperate — no  job,  no  skills,  no  land  or  money  or  hope. 
And  the  soldiers  looked  so  glamorous  in  their 
bright  uniforms. 

Yes,  Colleen  was  a  good  woman — bickering  with 
the  others  to  get  him  a  fair  share  of  the  camp 
food;  mending  and  washing  his  clothes;  picking  up 
useful  bits  of  gossip  about  promotions  and 
troop  movements. 

"Move  along,  you  lazy  lout,"  the  sergeant  ordered, 
giving  him  a  shove  that  almost  knocked  him  back  into 
his  bunk.  He  hunched  his  shoulders  against  another 
blow  and  fell  into  line. 
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As  they  marched  out  to  the  parade  ground 
in  the  cold  Welsh  morning  air,  Patrick  didn't  see 
Colleen,  hiding  behind  the  barracks  doorway.  She 
called,  but  the  sergeant's  roar  sent  her  running  off. 
Patrick  turned,  risking  a  beating,  in  time  to 
see  her  skirt  disappear  around  the  corner  of  the 
barracks.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing  he  would  never 
see  Colleen  again. 

*      *     * 

Colonel  John  Barnwell,  South  Carolina's  leading 
practical  military  authority  and  famed  Indian  fighter, 
paused  at  the  door  of  the  Board  of  Trade  office 
in  London.  Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  roll  of 
plans — drawings  he'd  been  working  on  for  months. 

The  imaginative  Irishman  hoped  to  convince  the 
board  that  his  plans  were  valid — his  descriptions  of  life 
in  the  new  world  could  sound  slightly  unreal  to 
Londoners.  They  were  far  removed  from  the  wilderness 
of  America  which  Barnwell  had  adopted  as  his  home* 
in  1700,  twenty  years  before. 

Fortunately,  his  abilities  were  not  unknown  in 
London.  He  squared  his  shoulders,  knocked, 
and  marched  in. 

Colonel  Barnwell  began  by  outlining  conditions  in 
the  new  world. 

The  Spanish,  he  said,  were  no  longer  the  threat  they'd 
once  been.  Even  though  Spain's  missions  and 
military  outposts  were  well  established  on  the  southern 
coast  when  the  British  settled  Charles  Town  in 
1670,  the  Spanish  military  position  was  weak.  Spain 
made  the  mistake  of  not  arming  her  Guale  Indian 
allies,  something  the  British  did  not  hesitate  to  do.  The 
British,  aided  by  their  own  Indian  supporters, 
slowly  forced  the  Spanish  south  to  St.  Augustine. 

Colonel  Barnwell  explained  that  the  Spanish  retreat 
left  a  vacuum  which  encouraged  a  threat  from 
another  country.  The  French,  he  said,  were  working 
their  way  down  the  Mississippi  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  establishing  settlements  and  forts 
as  they  came.  Then  they  began  an  eastward 


push,  hoping  to  gain  a  foothold  on  America's  southern 
coast  where  they  could  meet  French  ships. 

Colonel  Barnwell  knew  Britain  had  no  desire 
to  lose  her  Indian  trade  monopoly  in  the  potentially 
rich  southeast.  But  the  French  had  already  found 
an  easy  route  to  the  Atlantic.  Crossing  overland 
to  mid-Georgia,  they  navigated  the  Ocmulgee  River  to 
the  giant  Altamaha,  then  followed  it  down  to  the  sea. 

Colonel  Barnwell  thought  the  French  would  revise 
their  plans  to  colonize  the  area  if  they  were  cut 
off  before  reaching  the  sea,  so  he  recommended 
building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha  River.  He 
further  envisioned  a  series  of  coastal  fortifications 
which,  he  felt,  would  insure  British  control  of  the  new 
world's  eastern  seaboard. 

The  Board  of  Trade  agreed.  The  members 
approved  the  building  of  a  small  fort — to  be  called 
Fort  King  George — on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Altamaha,  where  the  river  spreads  its  muddy 
fingers  across  a  wide,  grassy  delta.  They  named 
Colonel  Barnwell  commandant  of  the  fort,  but  instead 
of  giving  him  the  full  regiment  he  requested, 
they  gave  him  an  oversized  company  of  about  100 
soldiers  who  would  be  drafted  from  the  invalid 
41st  Regiment  of  Foot.  The  Board  told  Colonel 
Barnwell  to  use  the  soldiers  of  the  newly  raised  inde- 
pendent company  as  laborers  to  get  the  fort  built  and 
in  operation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Although  Colonel  Barnwell  was  listed  as 

commandant,  he  served  only  briefly  at  the  fort 

after  it  was  built.  A  lower-ranking  officer  stayed  on 

as  resident  commander. 

*      *     * 

Patrick  Martin  leaned  against  the  rough  wooden  side 
of  the  small  boat,  glad  they  were  nearing  their 
destination.  The  trip  down  the  coast  from  Beaufort 
to  Fort  King  George  had  been  fairly  short,  but 
Patrick  and  the  others  were  sick  of  boats  and  anxious 
to  stand  on  firm  ground  again.  They  were  still  weak 
from  scurvy,  one  of  the  horrors  of  their  recent 
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voyage  to  the  new  world. 

He  knew  now  why  they  hadn't  told  him  of  his 
transfer  to  America,  that  morning  in  Wales  when 
he  reported  for  routine  inspection.  The  officers  feared 
mass  desertion,  so  had  given  the  men  no  opportunity  to 
escape.  The  soldiers  were  not  even  allowed  a 
moment  to  say  goodbye  to  anyone. 

When  the  troop  ship  docked  in  Beaufort,  south  of 
Charles  Town,  the  soldiers  were  so  sick  with  scurvy 
that  Colonel  Barnwell  put  them  all  in  the  hospital 
for  several  months. 

At  least,  Patrick  thought,  they'd  escaped  the 
misery  of  building  the  fort.  Colonel  Barnwell 
had  recruited  a  group  of  South  Carolina  scouts  when 
he  realized  the  men  of  the  independent  company 
were  too  sick  to  build  anything. 

One  of  the  scouts  later  told  Patrick  what  it  was  like: 

"Colonel  Barnwell  sent  us  three  miles  into  the 
delta  swamp  to  cut  timbers  for  the  blockhouse,"  the 
scout  said.  "Most  of  the  time  we  worked  in  water  up  to 
our  necks,  but  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it.  If  we 
didn't  drown,  we  still  had  the  Indians,  the  bugs,  the 
rotten  food,  the  foul  water.  We  tried  to  mutiny, 
but  Colonel  Barnwell  put  a  short  end  to  that.  It's  all 
over  now,  and  I  swear,  I'd  rather  roast  in  hell  than 
go  back  there  again." 

Patrick  remembered  those  bitter  words  as  he 
looked  upriver  to  the  distant  peninsula  where  the  fort 
stood.  The  dark  trees  beyond  the  golden  delta  grasses 
looked  menacing — the  scout  had  described  a 
wilderness  of  mist-shrouded  swamps;  streams  thick 
with  alligators  and  poisonous  snakes;  swarming 
clouds  of  yellow  flies  and  mosquitoes;  and  the  constant 


expectation  of  an  Indian  spear  in  the  back. 

"Only  a  few  miles  more,"  the  lieutenant  called  to 
the  other  boats  from  his  place  in  the  leading 
piragua.  Patrick  knew  the  lieutenant's  words  weren't 
offered  in  kindness.  Officers  could  die  just  the  same  as 
enlisted  men,  and  each  night  spent  in  the  open 
reduced  their  odds  of  survival. 

He  shifted  wearily  on  the  thwart,  his  mind  almost 
blank  and  his  body  exhausted.  He  didn't  really  care 
anymore  where  they  were  going.  Even  if  Fort  King 
George  turned  into  a  palace.  Colleen  wouldn't  be  there. 

All  he  could  do  now  was  to  make  it  through 

each  hour,  each  day,  as  it  came. 
*     *      * 

As  Patrick  and  the  other  soldiers  expected.  Fort 
King  George  was  no  palace.  Built  hurriedly  on  a 
riverfront  peninsula  near  what  later  became 
the  Scottish  settlement  of  Darien,  the  barrack  for 
enlisted  men  was  a  shoddy  structure,  pre-built  in 
Beaufort,  disassembled,  hauled  to  the  fort  site  and 
reconstructed.  Quarters  for  sergeants  were  only  slightly 
better — thatched  palmetto  huts  which  two  or 
three  men  shared. 

The  fort's  only  sturdy  structure  was  the  three-story 
blockhouse,  built  of  native  cypress  which  the  South 
Carolina  scouts  had  hand-cut  into  interlocking  logs 
and  put  together  with  wooden  pegs. 

Morale  was  generally  poor  for  enlisted  men  at 
most  duty  stations,  but  conditions  which  caused 
discontent  multiplied  at  Fort  King  George. 

Because  the  fort's  soldiers  served  as  a  deterrent 
rather  than  as  attack  troops,  the  men  suffered  much 
more  from  boredom  than  from  musket  balls. 


Opposite:  This  old  channel  of  the 
Altamaha  River  passes  the  original 
site  of  Ft.  King  George. 

Photo  by  Bob  Busby 


As  long  as  there  have  been  soldiers, 
there  have  been  thoughts  of  home 
and  loved  ones  far  away. 

Photo  by  Jingle  Davis 


Patrick  Martin's  will  supplies  the  only  known 
name  of  an  enlisted  man  who  served  at  Fort 
King  George.  The  document  was  discovered  by 
Miss  Bessie  Lewis,  Mcintosh  County  historian, 
in  the  South  Carolina  archives. 
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Without  women,  they  were  forced  to  do  unaccustomed 
chores — cooking,  cleaning,  mending.  Food  was  a  real 
problem.  Staples  were  salt  beef,  which  they  boiled  and 
ate  with  stale  biscuits,  and  occasional  rations  of  corn. 
Their  daily  diet  was  both  unhealthy  and  dull.  Although 
the  surrounding  woods  were  full  of  game  and  the  river 
abounded  with  seafoods,  the  soldiers  were  in  unfamiliar 
territory.  They  were  afraid  to  venture  outside  the 
palisades  into  the  unknown  beyond. 

Because  of  their  fears — some  justified,  some 
superstitious  nonsense — drinking  water  was  even 
more  of  a  problem.  They  had  no  well  and,  rather  than 
explore  the  woods  for  springs,  they  drew  water 
from  the  Altamaha  River.  While  the  Altamaha  is  fresh, 
the  river  at  the  fort  site  is  brackish  at  best,  even 
though  the  soldiers  only  drew  drinking  water  when 
the  tide  was  going  out. 

Insects  were  a  constant  torment,  and  even  the 
soldiers'  summer  uniforms,  made  of  heavy  osnaburg 
material,  were  completely  wrong  for  Georgia's  climate. 

Officers  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  men 
and  were  inclined  to  take  out  their  frustrations  on  the 
troops.  Corporal  punishments  were  common,  and 
most  enlisted  men  bore  scars  on  their  faces  and  backs 
from  beatings  and  whippings.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
deserted  to  the  Spanish  in  St.  Augustine,  100 
miles  south,  where  they  hoped  to  rediscover  some  trace 
of  civilization.  A  few  of  the  toughest  may  have  made 
it;  the  rest  undoubtedly  succumbed  to  the  wilderness  or 
to  hostile  Indians.  The  soldiers  spent  the  long  days 
gambling,  quarreling,  drinking  thin  sour  beer — and 
dying. 

During  the  short  six-year  period  of  Fort  King 
George's  existence — 1721  until  1727 — more  than  140 
men  died  and  were  buried  there,  in  what  may  be 
the  oldest  cemetery  for  regular  British  troops 
in  North  America. 

The  dead  were  buried  at  night  without  ceremony,  so 
the  Spanish  and  Indians  would  not  suspect  how  frail 
the  garrison  really  was. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  Fort  King  George  was 
to  discourage  French  settlement,  South  Carolina 
planters  expected  the  little  outpost  to  stop  the  frequent 
Indian  raids  on  their  property.  But  raiding  parties 
merely  by-passed  the  fort  on  their  way  north, 
and  the  soldiers  had  no  orders  to  venture  out  on 
missions  against  the  Indians. 

Fort  King  George  burned  in  the  winter  of  1725-26 
and  was  partly  rebuilt,  but  was  abandoned  soon 
afterwards.  By  this  time,  Britain's  trade  position  in  the 
area  was  strong  enough  to  repel  the  French,  who  never 
overcame  the  disadvantage  of  their  distant 
Canadian  home  base.  The  little  fort — at  least  from 
the  British  point  of  view — had  served  its  purpose  well. 
Had  France  managed  to  colonize  Georgia's  coast, 
the  Golden  Isles  and  coastal  cities  here  would 
undoubtedly  retain  evidences  of  French  subculture,  as 
do  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  other  Gulf  Coast 
cities. 


After  the  soldiers  departed,  two  men — paid  by  the 
South  Carolina  assembly — stayed  on  at  Fort  King 
George  until  Savannah  was  founded  in  1733. 
The  new  colony  of  Georgia  replaced  the  fort  as  a 
buffer  zone  between  the  South  Carolina  colonials  and 
the  still-threatening  Spanish  and  Indians  to  the  south. 

In  1736  Fort  Darien,  built  near  the  same  site, 
was  garrisoned  by  Oglethorpe's  colorful  Scots 
Highlanders.  Still  later,  the  riverfront  location  served  as 
a  sawmill  site  when  Darien  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
timbering  industry  which  lasted  until  the  early  1900s. 

Patrick  Martin,  the  young  Welsh  soldier,  died 
at  Fort  King  George.  Unlike  most  of  his  enlisted 
comrades,  he  could  read  and  write  well  enough  to  leave 
a  will.  It  is  a  touching  reminder  of  how  few  material 
possessions  the  soldiers  had  to  pass  along.  It  reads, 
"I,  Patrick  Martin,  of  Fort  King  George,  soldier . . ." 


and  this  is  what  Patrick  Martin  left  to  his  friends: 
"Four  half  worn  wiggs' 

One  black  cloth  coat  and  waistecoat  2-3  rd  worn 

A  half  worn  fustian  coat 

A  cloth  coat  and  waiste  coat 

A  pair  of  leather  breeches  and  19  plate  buttons 

Three  half  worn  shirts 

One  pair  of  silk  and  two  pair  of  thread  stockings 

Four  old  stocks  and  one  turn  over 

An  old  hair  trunk." 
Today  a  modern  museum  with  exhibits  and  displays 
of  artifacts,  a  cluster  of  small  gravestones,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  three  sawmills  occupy  the  lovely 
riverfront  fort  site  east  of  Darien.  Looking  out  across  the 
peaceful  delta  to  the  distant  green  islands,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  hardships  which  tormented  the 
soldiers  stationed  here  so  many  years  ago. 

It  is  ironic  that  their  lives  could  have  been  so  much 
more  pleasant  had  they  only  known  the  richness  and 
the  beauty  of  the  land  they  occupied.  I 
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TROUT  FISHING 
REGULATIONS 

REGULAR  TROUT  SEASON 

The  Georgia  trout  season  runs 
from  Mar.  27,  1 976  -  Oct.  31,1 976. 
This  season  applies  to  all  streams  in 
the  counties  of  Dawson;  Fannin;  Gil- 
mer; Habersham,  north  of  Ga.  115; 
Lumpkin,  north  of  Ga.  52,  east  of 
Dahlonega  and  north  and  west  of 
U.S.  19  west  of  Dahlonega;  Murray; 
Pickens;  Rabun;  Towns;  Union;  and 
White,  north  of  Ga.  115.  It  also  ap- 
plies to  the  Chattahoochee  River  and 
its  tributaries  upstream  to  the  back- 
water level  due  to  power  generation 
from  Buford  Dam  to  the  Roswell 
Bridge  on  U.S.  19. 

Streams  designated  as  trout  water 
in  the  counties  of  Bartow,  Catoosa, 
Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Floyd,  Gor- 
don, Haralson,  Paulding,  Polk,  and 
Walker  open  and  close  with  the  regu- 
lar state  trout  season  Mar.  27  -  Oct. 

Photos  by  Aaron  Pass 


3 1 .  These  streams  are  designated  by 
signs  erected  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division. 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
AREA  TROUT  SEASON 

The  WMA  trout  season  is  May  1, 
1976 -Labor  Day,  1976.  This  sea- 
son applies  to  those  streams,  and 
their  tributaries,  listed  in  the  Man- 
aged Stream  Schedule  Section.  All 
other  streams  on  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Areas  will  be  open  during  the 
regular  trout  season  Mar.  27  -  Oct. 
31. 

GENERAL  TROUT 
REGULATIONS 

CREEL  LIMIT 

Eight  trout  per  day  regardless  of 
species  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  Special  Regulations.  Possession 
limit  8  trout  regardless  of  species. 

FISHING  HOURS 

Fishing  hours  on  trout  streams 
open  during  the  regular  and  man- 
aged trout  seasons  are  30  min.  be- 


fore sunrise  until  30  min.  after  sun- 
set. No  night  fishing  on  these  streams 
is  permitted.  Trout  fishing  at  night  is 
permitted  on  all  impoundment  ex- 
cept Rock  Creek  Lake  and  Edmund- 
son  Pond,  where  fishing  is  permitted 
from  30  min.  before  sunrise  until  30 
min.  after  sunset.  Night  fishing 
permitted  on  "year-round"  trout 
streams.  Exception:  Waters  Creek — 
see  trout  regulations  pamphlet. 

FISHING  METHODS 

1 .  Fishermen  may  take  trout  only 
with  rod  and  line.  Trout  fishermen 
are  restricted  to  the  use  of  one  rod 
and  line  which  must  be  hand  held. 

2.  Live  bait-fish  MAY  NOT  be 
used  in  ANY  trout  stream.  Seining 
of  bait  fish  is  not  allowed  in  any 
trout  stream. 

3.  Trotlines,  set  hooks,  jugs,  nets, 
and  bows  and  arrows  are  prohibited 
in  all  trout  streams. 

4.  On  those  streams  designated 
for  "artificials  only,"  only  artificial 
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lures  may  be  used.  It  is  illegal  for 
anyone  fishing  an  artificial  only 
stream  to  have  any  other  type  bait 
in  possession. 

Artificial  bait  as  used  in  these 
regulations  means  any  bait 
which  is  man-made,  in  imitation 
of  or  as  a  substitute  for  natural 
bait,  and  includes  artificial  flies. 
NOT  included  and  expressly 
prohibited  are  fish  eggs,  corn, 
or  chemically  treated  and  pro- 
cessed foods. 

5.  While  fishing  specially  regu- 
lated waters  with  a  minimum  size 
limit,  it  is  a  violation  to  possess  trout 
of  less  than  the  specified  minimum 
size. 

6.  It  is  illegal  for  anglers  to  move 
trout  from  one  body  of  water  to  an- 
other. 

LICENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  resident  fishermen  16  or  older 
are  required  to  have  a  valid  current 
fishing  license  and  trout  stamp  in 
their  possession  while  fishing  for 
trout,  with  the  exception  of  land- 
owners and  members  of  their  imme- 
diate family  who  may  fish  without 
a  license  on  their  own  property.  All 
non-residents,  regardless  of  age,  are 
required  to  have  non-resident  fishing 
license  and  trout  stamp  while  fishing 
in  designated  trout  waters. 

Residents  over  65,  blind  persons, 
and  totally  disabled  veterans  may  ob- 
tain a  permanent  honorary  license 
free  of  charge  by  personal  or  mail 
application  to  the  Game  and  Fish  Di- 
vision Atlanta  Office. 

LICENSE  FEES 
Resident  Fishing  License  .  .  .$  3.25 
Resident  Combination 

Hunting  and  Fishing 7.25 

Non-Rcsident  Fishing 

(5  day  trip) 3.25 

Non-Resident  Season  Fishing 

License    10.25 

TROUT  STAMP  FEES 

Resident  Trout  Stamp $  2.25 

Non-Resident  Trout  Stamp 

(5  day) 3.25 

Non-Resident  Season  Trout 

Stamp    10.25 

Resident  Georgia  fishing  licenses 
are  available  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
from  more  than  2000  license  dealers 
in  most  hardware  stores,  sporting 
goods  stores,  bait  dealers,  marinas, 
etc.   Many  license  dealers  also  sell 


non-resident  fishing  licenses. 

All  licenses  may  be  purchased  in 
person  or  by  mail  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  270 
Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30334. 

Orders  by  mail  should  include  the 
complete  physical  description  and 
address  of  the  applicant  with  the 
proper  payment.  All  licenses  pur- 
chased during  the.  1976-77  season 
expire  on  March  31,  1977. 

LAKES  AND   RESERVOIRS 

The  trout  season  does  not  apply 
to  any  lake  or  reservoir,  except  Rock 
Creek  Lake  and  Edmundson  Pond 
which  are  open  as  tributaries  to 
Rock  Creek.  (See  Managed  Stream 
Schedule.) 

Dockery  Lake  is  closed  to  fishing. 

Lakes  Lanier,  Hartwell,  Clark 
Hill,  Burton,  Rabun,  Seed,  Tallulah 
Falls  and  Blue  Ridge  have  a  mini- 
mum size  limit  of  14  in.  on  all  spe- 
cies of  trout  from  Dec.  1 -April  1. 
TRIBUTARIES  CLOSED 

All    tributary    streams    to    Lake 


Lanier,  except  the  Chattahoochee 
and  Chestatee  Rivers,  to  Lake  Hart- 
well,  except  the  Tugaloo  River,  and 
to  Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  except  the 
Savannah,  Broad  and  Little  Rivers, 
are  closed  to  fishing  for  a  distance  of 
3  mi.  upstream  from  backwater  from 
Dec.  1  to  April  1. 

TROUT  STAMP 

A  current  trout  stamp  affixed  to  a 
valid  fishing  license  is  required  to 
catch  and  possess  trout.  (See  License 
Requirements. ) 

A  trout  stamp  is  required  to  fish 
in  Rock  Creek  Lake  and  Edmund- 
son  Pond. 

On  all  other  lakes  or  reservoirs 
where  trout  are  present  the  trout 
stamp  is  required  only  if  trout  are 
in  possession. 

NIGHT  FISHING 

Night  fishing  for  trout  is  permitted 
on  year-round  streams,  reservoirs 
and  lakes,  except  Rock  Creek  Lake 
and  Edmundson  Pond,  where  fishing 
is  permitted  from  30  min.  before 
sunrise  until  30  min.  after  sunset. 
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TURKEY  SEASONS 

Turkeys  are  classified  as  "big 
game"  in  Georgia,  so  the  hunter 
must  have  a  valid  big  game  license 
in  addition  to  a  general  state  hunting 
license.  The  1975-76  licenses  expire 
on  March  31,  1976,  and  as  of  April 
1,  1976  turkey  hunters  must  pur- 
chase new  licenses  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Maximum  limit  is  two  turkey  gob- 
blers, only  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  on  any  one  managed  hunt. 

NORTHEAST  GEORGIA 

March  27-May  1,  1976. 

In   the    following   counties:    Banks, 

Dawson,  Franklin,  Habersham, 

Lumpkin,  Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns, 

Union  and  White. 

Management  Areas: 

Chattahoochee  WMA  —  April    12- 

17,   1976  —  one  (1)  turkey  gobbler 

—  $5.00  permit  required. 

Blue  Ridge  WMA  —  April    19-24, 

1976  —  one  (1)  turkey  gobbler  — 

$5.00  permit  required. 

Lake  Burton  WMA  —  April  19-24, 

1976  —  one   (1)  turkey  gobbler  — 

$5.00  permit  required. 

NORTHWEST  GEORGIA 

April  3-May  8,  1976. 
In  the  following  counties:  Chattoo- 
ga,   Fannin,    except    that    portion 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hwy.  76 
and  Hwy.  60,  on  the  west  by  Aska 
Rd.,  on  the   east  by  Tilly  Church 
Rd.,  and  on  the  south  by  Shallow- 
ford    Bridge    Rd.,    Floyd,    Gilmer, 
Gordon,  Murray,  and  the  portion  of 
Walker  County  lying  east  of  U.S. 
Highway  27. 
Management  Areas: 
Cohutta  WMA  —  April  24-May  8, 
1976  —  one  (1)  turkey  gobbler  — 
no  permit  required. 
John's  Mountain  WMA  —  April  3- 
May  8,  1976  —  one  (1)  turkey  gob- 
bler —  no  permit  required,  no  check- 
in. 


EAST-CENTRAL  GEORGIA 

March  27-May  1,  1976. 
In  the  following  counties:  Columbia, 
Elbert,  Greene,  Hancock,  Houston, 
Lincoln,  McDuffic,  Oglethorpe,  Pu- 
laski,  Taliaferro,    Twiggs,    Warren, 
Wilkes,  and  Wilkinson. 
Management  Areas: 
Clark    Hill    WMA  —  April    12-17, 
1976  —  one  (1)  turkey  gobbler  — 
$5.00  permit  required.  (See  special 
regulations    on    check-in    at    check 
station). 

Central  Georgia  Branch  Station  — 
April  5-10.  1976  — one  (1)  turkey 
gobbler  —  $5  permit  required. 
Ocmulgee  WMA  — April  5-10; 
April  15-17,  1976  — one  (1)  turkey 
gobbler  —  $5.00  permit  required. 
Ogeechee  WMA  —  April  21-24, 
April  28-May  1,  1976  — one  (1) 
turkey  gobbler  —  $5.00  permit  re- 
quired. 

WEST-CENTRAL  GEORGIA 

March  20-April  10,  1976. 

In  the  following  counties:  Calhoun, 

Dougherty,  Stewart,  and  Talbot. 


SOUTH  GEORGIA 

March  13- April  10,  1976. 

In  the  following  counties:  Ben  Hill, 

Dodge,     Wilcox,    that    portion    of 

Clinch  lying  east  of  U.S.  Highway 

44  1  and  south  of  Ga.  Hwy.  94,  and 

that  portion  of  Echols  County  lying 

south  and  east  of  U.S.  Highway  441. 

Management  Areas: 

Bullard  Creek  WMA  —  March  24- 

27.    1976   and   March   31 -April   3, 

1976. 

Hunting    from    30    minutes    before 

sunrise  until  12  noon.  No  check  in 

or  out.  but  all  turkeys  killed  must 

be    reported    at   check   station.   No 

pre-hunt  scouting  allowed. 


Military  Installations 

Fort  Gordon  —  March  27-May  1, 
1976.  Hunters  are  subject  to  both 
State  and  Post  regulations. 
Fort  Stewart  —  April  1-17,  1976. 
Hunters  must  check-in  and  out 
through  the  Provost  Marshal  and 
abide  by  all  Post  regulations. 
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To  Build 
A  Rod 

Lacquer, 
Glass  and 
Thread . . . 


By  Aaron  Pass 

Photography  by  Cathy  Cardarelli 
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1  he  word  custom-made  denotes  that  an  article  was  made,  usually  by  hand,  on  special 
order  to  non-standard  specifications.  This  places  items  with  such  a  label  in  a  rather 
class,  being  above  the  strictly  utilitarian  humdrum  of  off-the-shelf  goods. 

The  possessor  of  such  an  article  is  also  uplifted,  for  the  connotations  of  custom- 
made  imply  certain  things.  That  the  user  is  more  discriminating  and  exacting  than  his 
fellows  is  the  most  obvious  implication.  There  is  also  the  suggestion  that  he  has  the 
skill  and  experience  necessary  to  distinguish  the  subtle  nuances  of  performance  that 
separate  the  super-fine  from  the  more  pedestrian  fine.  Also  present  is  the  materialistic 
consideration  that  custom-made  goods  are  never  loss  leaders  in  bargain  basement 
sales. 

Almost  everyone  is  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  a  touch  of  class  in  anything 
from  handmade  shoes  to  English  shotguns,  but  the  plain  truth  is  few  can  indulge  in 
such  luxuries.  The  custom  fishing  rod  is  not  such  an  exclusive  proposition,  but  it  is 
still  the  hand  crafted  work  of  a  careful  artisan. 

Starting  with  a  standard  fiberglass  or  graphite  blank,  the  rod  builder  attaches 
reel  seat,  grip,  guides  and  ferrules.  The  product,  in  action,  is  identical  to  commercial 
models  made  from  the  same  blank.  The  "custom"  comes  in  with  the  accouterments. 
The  reel  seat  may  be  of  superior  material;  the  guides,  ceramic;  the  grip  or  handle, 
fitted  especially  to  the  customer's  hand.  The  rod  is  a  one-of-a-kind  custom  job,  at  a 
price  competitive  with  the  same  rod  in  its  commercial  incarnation. 

The  artisan's  touch  lends  subtle  differences.  The  windings  of  the  guides  are  just 
so;  the  sanding  of  the  cork  grip  is  even.  The  rod  has  a  visible  "together"  look  that 
comes  from  careful  attention  to  detail.  The  rod  builder  is  a  craftsman,  proud  of  his 
skills  and  his  product— an  affordable  touch  of  class. 

If  this  makes  the  custom  rod  user  seem  snobbish,  so  be  it.  Fishing  and  the  equip- 
ment that  goes  with  it  is  supposed  to  be  fun.  If  he  feels  that  his  special  stick  adds  a 
few  feet  to  each  cast  or  that  the  grip  is  less  tiring  in  a  day  of  fishing,  he  has  his 
money's  worth. 

Special  thanks  to  rod-bui!der  Cat  Parker  of  Roswell  who  posed  for  these  photographs. 
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Outdoor 
Conjrpeijts 


(Editor's  Note:  We  recently  conducted  a  survey 
of  a  sampling  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  readers. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  for  a  response  to  the 
magazine  as  a  whole,  i.e.  gripes,  compliments, 
general  impressions,  etc.  We  had  a  very  good 
response  and  we  thought  we  would  share  some 
of  the  comments  with  you.  This  month  "Out- 
door Comments"  will  replace  our  regular  "Let- 
ters to  the  Editor"  section.) 


Would  like  to  see  some  information  or  maps 
for  unposted  property  where  hunting  is  allowed. 
I  feel  you  cover  this  category  exclusively  for 
deer  hunters,  but  not  thoroughly  enough  for 
other  game. 


fish  in.  Therefore,  I  don't  have  that  much  in- 
terest in  those  places. 


My  family  enjoys  your  beautiful  pictures  tre- 
mendously. My  little  boy  even  wants  to  see  what 
pretty  pictures  are  featured  each  month. 

Would  also  like  to  see  more  articles  on  boat- 
ing. Especially  the  new  Georgia  laws  and  their 
enforcement.  Would  love  to  see  more  coverage 
of  the  life  and  loves  of  the  beagle. 


I  would  like  to  see  hunting  regulations  and 
the  laws  put  in  your  magazine  a  little  early — 
not  the  month's  issue  after  a  season  is  almost 
half  over. 

Also,  please  make  them  so  most  average 
people  can  understand  them.  Please  put  more 
wildlife  pictures  in  the  issues. 


I  don't  have  a  lot  of  complaints  with  any- 
thing. This  questionnaire  gives  me  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  you  on  a  fine  magazine.  I 
love  it.  I  only  wish  it  was  a  thicker  magazine, 
since  I  read  the  complete  book.  The  main  reason 
I  subscribe  to  it  is  it  is  about  Georgia.  Some  of 
the  other  mags  are  about  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana, etc.,  places  I  probably  will  never  hunt  or 


I  am  70  years  old  and  will  not  be  hunting 
much  more,  but  will  still  be  fishing,  but  mostly 
on  my  own  2  acre  lake. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  on  guns  and  fishing 
rods,  reels,  etc. — pond  recommendations,  etc., 
and  especially  more  effort  against  gun  control. 
The  criminals  could  secure  guns  for  100  years 
(illegally)  if  no  more  guns  were  manufactured. 
I  have  just  purchased  a  riot  gun  and  have  a  pis- 
tol. I  will  not  turn  them  in.  Thanks. 


On  the  articles  about  the  historical  buildings, 
furniture  and  sites  (pictures  about  old  fireplaces, 
rooms  of  antique  furniture,  etc.) — I  would  like 
to  see  these  articles  longer  and  with  more  pic- 
tures. I'm  very  interested  in  buildings  and  their 
furnishings  that  were  built  long  ago. 


This  isn't  a  gripe — it's  a  compliment.  The 
pictures  of  the  wildlife  in  your  book  are  very 
beautiful,  especially  the  birds  and  butterflies. 

I  ordered  your  magazine  for  our  family,  here 
and  out-of-state,  because  of  its  beautiful  pho- 
tography and  educational  articles.  I  think  you 
do  an  excellent  presentation  of  balanced  infor- 
mation: 

an  article  on  wildlife 

an  article  on  current  living  with  a  touch  of 

the  past  (as  "A  Far  Place"  on  fireplaces) 

an  article  on  hunting  and  dogs 

an  article  on  crafts 


I  place  a  high  value  on  this  magazine  for  in- 
forming our  young  son  about  outdoor  facts  with 
the  enjoyment  and  information  appeal  of  the 
photographic  work. 

We  all  enjoy  and  appreciate  this  magazine 
and  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if  nothing  is 
changed. 


If  you're  going  to  raise  the  subscription  price 
you  better  increase  the  number  of  articles. 
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I  now  obtain  most  of  my  information  on 
places  and  events  of  family  interest  from  South- 
ern Living  Magazine.  Our  activities  are  limited 
by  the  ages  of  our  children,  5  and  7,  to  seldom 
include  overnight  stays,  but  as  they  grow  older 
we  will  include  camping  and  boating  (non- 
power).  I  am  trying  to  instill  in  the  children  an 
appreciation  of  the  plants,  animals  and  birds,  so 
articles  along  this  line  are  appreciated. 


I  would  like  for  a  small  bit  of  some  issues  to 
provide  coverage  of  events  outside  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  would  include  festivals  or  craft 
fairs  held  by  towns  or  countries,  or  facilities  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  government  agen- 
cies. Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  this 
questionnaire. 

The  only  personal  gripe  I  have  is  not  receiv- 
ing Outdoors  in  Georgia  on  time.  As  of  this 
date,  January  26,  1976,  the  latest  issue  I  have  is 
December.  It  seems  that  in  comparison  with 
most  magazines,  I  should  have  received  January 
and  February  issues  by  now. 


Beautiful  magazine!  Great  photos,  not  enough 
"digging"  from  writers  .  .  .  give  us  info  on  game 
and  fish — how  to  use  depth  finders,  archery,  etc. 
.  .  .  look  into  mountain  living  (like  Foxfire) 
tell  us  "how  to"  in  the  old,  lost  art  of  self-preser- 
vation .  .  .  edible  plants,  etc.  ...  (not  just  one 
good  article,  but  a  continuing  section  on  all  the 
above.)  Increase  to  $4.00  and  drop  the  "tourist 
type"  talk,  get  on  with  "gut  level." 


would  guess  make  up  about  85%  of  your  sub- 
scribers. Two  of  my  friends  let  their  subscrip- 
tion run  out  about  a  year  ago  and  if  the  maga- 
zine does  not  change,  I  will  probably  be  next.  I 
have  nothing  against  articles  on  rocks,  flowers, 
hiking,  historical  sites,  etc.,  but  they  seem  to 
have  taken  over  a  magazine  I  always  eagerly 
looked  for  in  the  mail.  I  know  that  costs  prohibit 
two  different  magazines  but  I  honestly  believe 
your  subscriptions  would  increase  quite  a  bit  if 
you  give  the  majority  what  they  want.  This  is 
my  gripe  answer  which  I  have  heard  discussed  a 
lot,  but  so  many  of  these  persons  do  not  take 
time  to  answer  these  questionnaires.  Please 
wake  up,  not  only  for  my  sake  and  the  thou- 
sands of  hunters,  fishermen  and  sportsmen  but 
for  the  life  of  the  magazine. 


My  family  and  I  think  that  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  beautiful  of 
the  state-affiliated  magazines  of  this  type  that 
we  have  seen  (Georgia,  Tennessee,  California). 
We  particularly  enjoy  articles  about  people  and 
traditions  and  places  which  are  unique  to  Geor- 
gia. We  have  observed  the  transition  in  the 
magazine's  philosophy  away  from  a  service  to 
sportsmen  only  and  we  have  enjoyed  the  transi- 
tion because  we  have  felt  that  it  was  well  done 
and  timely.  I  am  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman 
and  enjoyed  those  aspects  of  living  in  Georgia. 
We  continue  to  subscribe  to  the  magazine  even 
though  we  have  moved  away  because  we  enjoy 
the  articles  very  much. 


OK  here  goes.  I  have  every  copy  of  the  old 
Game  &  Fish  magazine  that  I  keep  for  refer- 
ence. I  lost  interest  in  keeping  your  new  type  of 
magazine  because  very  seldom  does  it  have  more 
than  one  article  that  interests  me.  About  five 
years  ago  during  a  bow  hunt  on  Blackbeard 
Island,  I  heard  compliments  from  some  Floridi- 
ans  and  South  Carolinians  about  Georgia  Game 
&  Fish  magazine  being  one  of  the  best  of  its  type 
they  subscribe  to.  From  its  birth  until  the  change, 
1  would  agree.  Someone  is  really  overlooking  the 
hunter  and  fisherman  that  buy  licenses,  and  I 


Editor's  Note 

Just  before  this  issue  went  to  press,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  Readership  Survey  report. 
Thus,  you  may  be  disappointed  and  we  cer- 
tainly don't  want  to  disappoint  our  readers. 
It  was  felt  that  this  story  is  so  important 
that  we  needed  to  hold  up  running  it  until  we 
get  all  of  the  responses  included  (and  not  just 
a  sample  of  them).  We'll  run  it  just  as  soon 
as  we  can. 
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COASTAL   PUBLIC   DOMAIN 

Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources  Joe  D.  Tanner, 
aware  that  there  were  a  number  of  legal  technicalities 
the  State  Supreme  Court  could  have  used  to  avoid  fac- 
ing the  problem,  said,  "I'd  like  to  commend  the  Court 
on  tackling  a  difficult,  substantive  issue  and  making  a 
decision  so  important  and  favorable  to  the  people." 

The  complex  case  arose  from  an  attempt  by  some 
developers  to  rezone  an  area  of  beachfront  on  St. 
Simons  to  build  condominiums  there.  Before  1902  the 
law  in  Georgia  was  clear  that  the  state  owned  the  fore- 


shore—the land  between  the  high  and  low  water— in 
the  name  of  the  people.  In  1902  a  legislative  act  which 
intended  to  resolve  an  issue  concerning  ownership  and 
harvesting  of  oysters  and  clams  was  interpreted  by 
some  individuals  as  applying  to  title  of  foreshore  and 
consequently  clouded  the  question  of  ownership.  This 
confusion  was  a  topic  of  discussion  in  the  1945  consti- 
tutional convention;  the  drafters  of  that  constitution  in- 
cluded a  provision  ratifying  the  1902  act.  In  the  current 
litigation,  the  state  took  the  position  that  if  the  1902 
act  did  relate  to  title,  it  was  unconstitutional  and  that 
the  subsequent  ratification  in  1945  was  ineffective. 
The  developers  claimed  that  the  1902  act  did  give  them 
title  to  the  foreshore  area  and  the  right  to  exclusive 
use  of  the  beach.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  deter- 
mined that  the  State  of  Georgia  holds  fee  simple  title 
to  the  foreshore  area  in  all  navigable  tidewaters.  The 
court  said  the  particular  section  of  the  1902  act  in 
question  in  this  litigation  does  not  give  adjacent  land- 
owners "title  to  anything.  It  grants  'rights'  and  nothing 
more  ...  In  our  opinion,  nothing  but  the  right  to  plant, 
cultivate  and  harvest  oysters  and  clams  was  granted." 


TURKEY  CALLING  CONTEST 

The  second  annual  Georgia  State  Turkey  Calling 
Championship  was  held  March  6  in  Washington,  Geor- 
gia. Sponsored  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation,  the  contest  had  three  divisions: 
Youth  (age  17  and  under),  State  (residents  only),  and 
Open. 

The  contestants,  calling  from  a  blind,  were  out  of  the 
judges'  sight  and  were  identified  only  by  number.  They 
were  asked   to   do   several   standard   turkey   calls  and 
judged  on  their  ability. 
Winners  were: 

State  Champion,  Jerome  Wilson;  2nd,  Fred  Smith, 
and  3rd,  Gary  Johnston. 

Harvey  Graybill  of  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  won 
the  Open  Division  and  Charlie  Sprouse  of  Edgefield, 
South  Carolina  took  2nd. 

Mark  Worm  won  1st  in  the  Youth  Division. 
Judges  were: 

Leroy  Braungardt,  1971  National  Amateur  Cham- 
pion; Preston  Pittman,  Mississippi  State  Champion; 
Jackie  Bledsoe,  South  Carolina  State  Champion,  and 
Jerry  Allen,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation. 

In  addition  to  the  contest,  visitors  were  entertained 
by  expert  calling  demonstrations  by  the  judges. 

Wimbric  Walker,  member  of  the  Board  of  Natural 
Resources,  spoke  about  the  state's  turkey  restoration 
program. 

There  were  also  several  displays  of  turkey  calls, 
hunting  gear  and  art.  The  art  consisted  of  prints,  later 
auctioned  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  chapter. 
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Corpipg  Next  Moijtlj... 


Visit  to  the  Rookery.  Wildlife  Biologist  Ron  Odom  takes  the  reader  on  a  tour  of  a 
heron  rookery,  explaining  the  practices  and  problems  of  these  community-nesting 
birds. 

A  Crow  in  Baseball  Clothes,  the  Blue  Jay.  This  well-known  bully  of  the  bird  feeders, 
is,  in  addition  to  being  a  rascal,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  neighbor  according  to  Bill 
Morehead. 

Photos  From  The  Past.  Jarrell  Plantation,  a  historic  site  near  Forsyth,  depicts  Geor- 
gia's agricultural  heritage  from  1840-1940. 

Fish  Stories.  Last  year  a  new  world's  record  and  three  new  state  records  were  set  by 
Georgia  anglers.  In  addition  another  state  record  was  tied.  Read  about  it  in  May  OIG. 
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